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lation of the rights of the persons who were at various times in his cus- 
tody." From militia, police, fire department, and Central Park, our 
author passes to an account of a " Clam-bak," or " Muschelessen," which 
he tells us is an inheritance from the Indian inhabitants ; and a pretty 
savage admixture he met, — the highest military and civil officers, a 
Catholic bishop (!), some "beruhmte Gelehrte," famous scholars, and 
" also some persons whose intimate acquaintance did not seem desira- 
ble " ; which appears likely, from the fact that there were also police- 
officers present, whose attendance, however, was explained as being 
rather complimentary than otherwise, although, from the generous 
admixture of lager-beer and claret punch provided and disposed of, it 
might have been useful too. 

The discussion of the emigration question follows a little too closely 
on that of the " Clam-bak " to be of much value ; and his account of 
the summer resorts in America is a little affected by the lager-beer, or 
the claret punch, or both, for our Doctor gravely assures us that no 
mineral springs have yet been discovered except those at Saratoga, 
known as Congress-water. With that text, it is not surprising to 
learn that this water has not yet been analyzed, nor is it used or ap- 
plied in any other than the traditional Indian fashion ! Do the Rus- 
sians perhaps apply mineral waters by Moliere's favorite medical in- 
strument, and must our visitors to Russian America take with them a 
supply of syringes ? Niagara, Quebec, and Boston are the concluding 
chapters ; and a hope that universal suffrage and universal amnesty 
may soon come to pass, with a general expression of admiration and 
satisfaction, bring to a close a book that has, even now, while facts and 
figures are all fresh, considerable value, and will be important at all 
times, as giving a fair notion of the results of a short journey here in 
eventful times. 



5. — 1. Inaugural Address delivered to the University of St. Andrew's, 
February 1, 1867. By John Stuabt Mill, Rector of the Uni- 
versity. Boston : Littell and Gay. 8vo. pp. 31. 

2. Report of the Committee on Organization, presented to the Trustees 
of the Cornell University, October 21, 1866. By Andrew D. 
White. Albany: C. Van Benthuysen and Sons. 1867. 8vo. 
pp. 48. 

The projects of university reform, which now so greatly interest 
the public mind, are beset with many and peculiar difficulties. The 
present academic system is not the product of an individual genius, nor 
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the work of a single generation ; but it is the fruit of many centuries, 
the net result of the long-continued activity of thousands of intel- 
lects. Institutions thus embodying the combined wisdom of ages ought 
not to be rashly exposed to iconoclastic hands, nor thoughtlessly aban- 
doned to that " want of experience " which " maketh apt unto innova- 
tions." Yet wherever there is life, there must also be growth and 
transformation. Nothing is fixed except what is dead ; and even after 
death come the changes of decay. It is the height of absurdity to 
claim immutability for any social, political, or religious establishment ; 
or to suppose that, with the rapid progress of knowledge, and the revo- 
lutions of science, our methods of instruction are to remain forever the 
same. Charters and endowments do not confer intellectual perpetuity ; 
and we should deem it a great misfortune to mankind to have the high- 
est interests of education and the chief resources of culture put into 
mortmain. 

In Mr. Mill's Inaugural Address the proper function of a univer- 
sity in national education is stated with convincing force and clearness. 
" It is not," he says, " a place of professional education. Universities 
are not intended to teach the knowledge required to fit men for some 
special mode of gaining their livelihood. Their object is not to make 
skilful lawyers, or physicians, or engineers, but capable and cultivated 
human beings." This truth, so far from being even "tolerably well 
understood " in our country, is scarcely recognized. Primus sapientice 
gradus est falsa intelligere. The great majority of Americans have yet 
to take this first step, and learn " what a university is not," before 
they can ascend to the second step, secundus vera cognoscere, and obtain 
clear conceptions of what a university is. The popular notion makes 
it consist of a congeries of schools, in which law, medicine, theology, 
and the industrial arts are taught. These are regarded as constituting 
the main structure, to which classical and literary studies are only aux- 
iliary and ornamental. This view is not only absurd as a philosophical 
theory, but also false as an historical fact. Logically and chronologi- 
cally the Faculty of Philosophy is the basis of the university. It alone 
is essential and fundamental. All the other Faculties, technical and 
professional, are accidental and accessory. However useful they 
may be, they form no part of a seminary of liberal culture, although 
" there is something to be said for having them in the same localities, 
and under the same general superintendence as the establishments de- 
voted to education properly so called." Nearly three centuries ago, 
Lord Bacon, who has given us the fullest and most accurate inventory 
of the human intellect, complained of the neglect of " these fundamen- 
tal knowledges," and of the "malign aspect and influence" exerted 
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upon the growth of the sciences by " professory learning." In this re- 
spect, he says, men " fall into the error described in the ancient fable, 
in which the other parts of the body did suppose the stomach had been 
idle, because it neither performed the office of motion, as the limbs do, 
nor of sense, as the head doth ; but yet, notwithstanding, it is the 
stomach that digesteth and distributeth to all the rest : so if any man 
think philosophy and universality to be idle studies, he doth not con- 
sider that all professions are from thence served and supplied." The 
evil of " professory learning," as understood by Lord Bacon, is by no 
means incident to any one department of study ; it is the general evil 
of making education repletive instead of tonic, — of accumulating facts 
instead of developing faculties, — of imparting information, and cram- 
ming the memory with details, instead of stimulating the mind to 
thought, and thus rendering it capable of apprehending and applying 
principles. The aim of the university is the perfection of men as men ; 
not their usefulness as instruments. Having this purpose in view, it 
necessarily embraces a wide range of subjects up to the point " where 
education, ceasing to be general, branches off into departments adapted 
to the individual's destination in life " ; and there its province ends. It 
is the fountain from which is diffused the broad light of liberal culture 
to illuminate the technicalities of all special pursuits. 

And here the question arises as to the best means of attaining this 
higher cultivation. Shall it be by classical studies, or by the so-called 
utilitarian studies ; or, to use a wider expression, shall general education 
be literary or scientific? Mr. Mill regards this controversy as foolish 
and fruitless ; as " very like a dispute whether painters should cultivate 
drawing or coloring ; or, to use a more homely illustration, whether a 
tailor should make coats or trousers. Why not both ? " Literature and 
science both belong to life ; and he who is deficient in either is a poor, 
maimed, lop-sided fragment of humanity. Experience also proves that 
the man who narrows himself down to a fraction of knowledge, fashions 
himself as a fraction, dwarfs and perverts his mind, and by his very pro- 
ficiency in small things becomes unfitted for great ones. Contracted 
study may insure facility and accuracy within definite limits, as constant 
practice may give expertness in heading or pointing pins ; but in either 
case the minute knowledge is fatal to large views, and effectually bars the 
way to eminence, whether in mental or mechanical pursuits. Nor can it 
be urged that life is so short as to compel men to utterly neglect either 
of these branches of study, — to remain ignorant of the laws and proper- 
ties of the physical world, or destitute of artistic taste and poetic feeling. 
We do not think so meanly of the human mind's capacity to learn, as 
such a limitation of its possibilities would imply. No education deserves 
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the name of liberal which does not combine with an accurate knowledge 
of the art or science to which an individual's practical energies are to be 
devoted, a general knowledge of all the great subjects which interest 
mankind. The old maxim, In omnibus aliquid, in toto nihil, has no 
meaning here. Universality, properly understood, is not synonymous 
with superficiality ; and a man may be familiar with the leading prin- 
ciples of many sciences without being a sciolist or a smatterer. Galileo 
writes, in a letter to Kepler, that when he wished to show to the Flor- 
entine Professors the four satellites of Jupiter, they would look neither 
at them nor at the telescope, but obstinately shut their eyes to the light 
of truth. "These men," he adds, "think there is no truth to be sought 
in nature, but only in the collation of texts. How you would have 
laughed could you have heard them, in the presence of the Duke, en- 
deavoring to banish the planets from the heavens by means of syllo- 
gisms and incantations ! " How finely do these few words characterize 
that pedantic Podsnappery which, with a contemptuous flourish of the 
arm, clears the world of all its affronting problems ! But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the educational Podsnaps are to be found only 
among the humanists ; in our day they belong chiefly to the philanthro- 
pinists, who would sweep away from the curriculum of the university 
whatever does not come within the range of their own narrow speciali- 
ties. What Fichte, in his portraiture of the true scholar, calls intellect- 
ual integrity, is now less frequently sacrificed by a too exclusive devotion 
to Minerva and the Muses, than by excessive toil at the forges of Vulcan 
and the Cyclops. The strong pecuniary inducements which, with us, 
draw men prematurely into professional life, and the stimulus given to 
industrial arts by private and public enterprise in view of the rich but 
undeveloped resources of a vast continent, must have a counterbalance 
in humane and liberal studies, if the symmetry of our culture is not to 
be irremediably marred. It behooves those who watch over the higher 
interests of learning never to lose sight of this fact in all projects of 
educational reform and university organization ; not to do servile hom- 
age to the spirit of the age, but to control it, giving men, as Schiller 
expresses it, was sie bediirfen, nicht was sie loben, consulting their needs 
rather than their desires. We would utter no word in depreciation of 
that ardor for practical achievement which has already wrought out 
such gigantic results in American life ; but it must not be forgotten that 
there are other ingredients necessary to the perfection of individual and 
national character, other elements of worth in humanity, other forces 
and faculties which, although not convertible into direct visible uses, 
hold an equally important place among the agents of civilization. We 
are glad to see this large and philosophic conception of human culture 
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so strongly insisted upon by Mr. Mill, whom not even the most narrow 
utilitarian can accuse of want of sympathy with the practical, philan- 
thropic, and industrial problems of the age. We trust that the weight 
of his great name, added to the clearness and cogency of his arguments, 
will exert a salutary influence upon the growth of our higher institutions 
of learning, and check the so rife and fatal tendency to build vast and 
splendid superstructures upon sandy foundations. 

Mr. White's Report is, in its main features, an embodiment and 
specific application of the principles set forth in Mr. Mill's Inaugural 
Address, We have read his pamphlet with extreme gratification, and 
predict a rapid and permanent growth of the young institution which he 
has organized upon such a broad and liberal plan, and the development of 
which is now confided to his hands. Its nucleus was an act of Congress 
providing for the instruction of the " industrial classes " in agriculture 
and the mechanic arts ; but, thanks to the munificence of Mr. Cornell 
and the enlightened views of President White, not only are the special 
objects of the original law of Congress amply secured, and the widest 
scope given to the purely technical branches of education, but they have 
also been supplemented by general courses of liberalizing studies, and 
the polytechnic school rounded out into the proportions of a university. 
The great and leading principle which Mr. White takes as his guide in 
the work of university organization is that " so admirably enunciated by 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, and elaborated by John Stuart Mill," namely, 
"the absolute and essential importance of human development in its 
richest variety." Both common sense and common experience teach 
that the pursuit of one artor science alone, although it may be marked 
at first by rapid progress, soon shows that such progress is abnormal, 
and that, in order to insure the healthy growth and harmonious action 
of the intellectual powers, the mind must be tempered and enriched by 
varied culture. This end, Mr. White believes, will be most fully at- 
tained by allowing the student the greatest possible freedom in the 
choice and in the range of his studies, instead of forcing upon all alike 
a single traditional curriculum. Academic freedom, in the highest 
sense of that much-abused term, and not as the prerogative of indolence 
and immorality, he justly regards as essential to the fostering of any 
true university spirit in this country. In accordance with this idea, he 
has mapped out five courses of general or disciplinary instruction, and 
nine departments of special or technical instruction, embracing in all 
twenty-six professorships. Another admirable feature of his plan is 
the foundation of lectureships, whereby representative men in sci- 
ence, literature, and the arts shall visit the University at stated times, 
and present "a summary of the main results of their labors"; thus 
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keeping both faculty and students in vital connection with the great 
centres of thought and action in the world at large, arousing their en- 
thusiasm, directing their energies, and checking that provincial spirit so 
often observable in college professors and cloistered scholars. 

Mr. Mill would exclude modern languages from the university course ; 
not because he attaches small importance to a knowledge of them, but 
because, owing to England's proximity to the European continent, they 
can be more easily acquired by intercourse with those who use them in 
daily life. Mr. White wisely assigns a very large place to the Eomanic 
and the Teutonic languages and literatures, because the great major- 
ity of those who learn them must do so here. He also shows a strong 
predilection for the study of history, not only on account of the knowl- 
edge it imparts, but especially as a " discipline for breadth of mind." 
We are very far from ignoring the value of historical studies ; but, at 
the same time, we are firmly convinced that mere text-book drill in the 
facts of history is both profitless for instruction and positively hurtful 
to mental power. No subject taught in the ordinary curriculum is so 
liable to be droned over as this one. What is required of an instructor 
in this department is to inspire his pupils with enthusiasm for the study, 
to direct their private reading, to introduce them to the philosophy of 
history, and accustom them to exercise their minds upon the facts which 
they have learned, to teach them the laws of historical perspective, and 
to call their attention to the fundamental principles of historical criticism. 

Mr. White lays great stress upon physical training, and recommends 
that there be added to the regular standing committees of the Board 
of Trustees a " Committee upon Physical Culture," the duties of which, 
however, he does not define, unless they be to determine what degree 
of deterioration in bodily culture shall " subject the delinquent to de- 
privation of university privileges." It is no doubt true, that highly 
educated dyspeptics are often conquered in the battle of life by half- 
educated eupeptics. Health is absolutely essential to the highest suc- 
cess. Still the development of brawn is by no means " the chief end 
of man " ; and the world's work has never been done by gladiatorial 
muscle. The Germans attribute their final victories over Napoleon I. 
to their gymnastic discipline : Auf nnsern Turnplatzen ist die Saat zu 
den Freiheitskriegen gepflanzt, says Langbein. But, in our recent war, 
it was not those who had been most systematically trained in athletic 
exercises who best endured the hardships of campaigning. A virtuoso 
in- lifting heavy weights and swinging dumb-bells is seldom good for 
anything else. Theocritus describes the athlete Amycus as a stalwart 
giant, with iron flesh, like a colossus fashioned with the hammer : — 

2apid criSapeir/ <r<j>vpfjXaros ota koXo<t<tos. 
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The muscles of his arms and back were round and full, like broad 
stones over which a river flows. Yet this huge mass of gnarled flesh 
was of no possible use in the world, and we have always felt grateful to 
Sir Pollux of the Argonautic expedition for terminating his existence. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that strength is health, or that a Sam- 
sonian development of sinew contributes to longevity. The most per- 
fect physiological condition is not realized in the Farnese Hercules, 
but in the harmony of bodily vigor and spiritual energy. 

These remarks upon historical study and physical culture are not to 
be understood as strictures on the Report, but as corrective to cer- 
tain popular misconceptions which Mr. White would be the first to 
condemn. We sympathize with his large views on both these points, 
and shall watch with interest the unfolding of his magnificent plan of 
a university in which neither sect nor creed shall have power to re- 
press free thought and honest inquiry, but where all the elements of 
scholarship and manly character shall be fitly joined together. 



6. — Modem Inquiries : Classical, Professional, and Miscellaneous. 
By Jacob Bigelow, M. D. Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 1867. 
12mo. 

The Dedication of Dr. Bigelow's book is significant. It is a porch 
whose style of architecture is in perfect keeping with that of the edi- 
fice behind it. Dr. Bigelow, in addressing his book to Mr. George 
Ticknor, feelingly alludes to the ancient days when, lying on the carpet, 
they read Homer together, and remarks upon the signal success which 
has attended his friend's further pursuit of these favorite studies. He 
then, somewhat coolly, adds, " If I seem to be recreant to the pleasing 
associations of those times, it is because lam swept along with the pro- 
gress of the age, and have become disciplined in some measure to re- 
place delightful visions with more arduous and growing realities." 

Now when an author ushers in his book with a bold conspicuous 
platitude concerning " the progress of the age," when he writes some 
such cant phrase in large capitals over the door of his literary struc- 
ture, we are always instinctively put upon our guard. We pass in and 
explore the interior, with our eyes bent shrewdly to right and left, for 
we are sure that Philistinism is lurking somewhere to assail us. So 
far from weakening in us this disposition by a striking exception, Dr. 
Bigelow's book has only confirmed and strengthened it by a notable 
example. 

This first bit of Philistinism, in the Dedication, is of the finest stamp. 



